ban population of 160-200 million) were sent down to settle i: communes and state farms, where they became holders of agric (rather than urban) household registrations (Bernstein 1977). Also, years immediately following the Cultural Revolution (1966-1969] families were forcibly dispersed from cities as undesirable elemer sent back to their native places, which in the context of Chinese were often places they had never been to. The system of restrictions ban migration and household registration seems to be fairly rigoroi forced, so that visits to a city are always possible but long-term illeg unregistered) residence there is very difficult. Through this strict registration system, some older established cities have actually sue in reducing their populations, with Shanghai declining from 7.2 mi 1957 to 5.7 million in 1972-1973 (Howe 1977).
The restrictive registration system works as effectively as it does r due to the vigilance of the police but because so many of the neces life in urban areas are bureaucratically controlled and require household registrations (at a minimum) in order for one to have a< them. Private ownership, voluntary associations, and market forces very limited range of operation in supplying popular needs in China. In the larger cities, particularly, there is very little privately housing (estimates by Thompson (1975) range from under 10 per< national cities like Peking and Shanghai to at most 25 percent ii provincial cities). Most residents get access to housing only by app their work units or directly to city housing management bureaus, a must satisfy a complex set of criteria, of which having proper urba tration is only one, to be allocated new or better housing. There is tie in the way of a free labor market; instead, schools, labor bureau units, and neighborhood governments work in concert to allocate to jobs (or to rural exile). In some periods individuals from outside have been able to get temporary jobs in fields like construction, 1 ting long-term employment or an urban household registration is matter. Additionally, many of the necessities of life are ratione needs ration cards, books, or coupons in most cities to buy grain, oil, cotton cloth, some synthetics, sugar, pork, fish, eggs, chick<f urban life, including those dealt with in this paper. Subsequent analysis will attempt to examine variations across and within cities in crime and other forms of proscribed behavior in an effort to flesh out the general picture of the social control system given here.
